ne would watcn mem at habits  of life.    The  shepherds'  annual festivals   at  the Grindbrunnen and on the Pfingstweide brought him occasionally into touch with the rural population.    The great fairs at Easter and Michaelmas filled his head with wild excitement.   Wares of most various kinds and nationalities, a swarm of buyers and sellers from distant lands, and throngs of travellers were before his eyes for weeks and weeks and gave him an opportunity to form some conception of the commerce of the world and of the peculiarities of the people of far-away countries.    Beside these periodic enlargements of the routine life of the city, there took place in his youth several extraordinary events which exerted a profound influence upon his development.    As the first he mentions the earthquake of Lisbon, in November,  i7SS> which in a few moments destroyed a splendid, rich, commercial city  and,   according to  currently  believed   but greatly exaggerated reports, sixty thousand human lives. This terrible calamity was a violent shock to his faith, and set him to doubting whether God really is as wise and as gracious as the first article of the creed teaches.
Not long after that catastrophe the Seven Years' War broke out.   The figure of Frederick II., already greatly magnified by the two Silesian wars, now appeared mightier than ever, and presented to Wolfgang's eyes a personality far superior to all contemporaries.    He  and his   father yielded readily to the magic of this personality and followed the King's successes with great enthusiasm, while his grandfather, with certain of his daughters and their husbands, was loyal to the Emperor and sought to minimise as much as possible his enemy's merits and triumphs.    Thus the family was separated into two parties and the old cordiality was painfully disturbed.   After a few unpleasant scenes
